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von Maltzan, he brought his own policy with him
and substituted a western for an eastern orientation.
For some considerable time proposals for a security
pact, couched in varying terms, had been lying in the
Chancery at the Foreign Office. All previous attempts
had failed, partly, perhaps, on account of their unfor-
tunate wording, but much more so owing to the
unfavourable circumstances. After careful reflection,
Schubert chose the draft that seemed to htm most suit-
able. With a view of averting the unhappy fate of the
Cuno proposal, it was decided to proceed indirectly, and
first to make unofficial inquiries in England as to the
form in which such an offer could be most acceptably
put forward. He had chosen this method as a result
of consultation with the English Ambassador. Lord
d'Abernon, who was disquieted by Chamberlain's
activities in Paris, saw an opportunity of carrying
through a policy that seemed to him, the only right
one. Perhaps, too, better acquainted as. he was with
the atmosphere of English public opinion than
Chamberlain, he realised even then that a bilateral
security treaty would be much better received than
a one-sided pact of the Western Powers. He declared
himself as very ready to address a confidential enquiry
to his Government. Shortly after the Christmas
festivities the first tentative attempt was made.

History can hardly produce a precedent for the
initiation of so significant a move by a really non-
existent Government. The hour and the form in
which the subsequent Locarno plan saw the light of
day bear no impress whatever of an historical event*
In the room of the Secretary of State, on a grey winter
morning, sat two men facing each other; the small